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FOREWORD 


THIS  is  a  pamphlet  about  children  in  war  time;  not  only  those  few  who 
have  already  come  into  conflict  with  the  law  and  can  be  termed  delin¬ 
quent,  but  the  thousands  w’ho  are  on  the  edge  of  delinquency  and 
whom  adverse  circumstances  or  wrong  treatment  may  push  into  the  delin¬ 
quent  camp,  and  the  millions  whom  the  anxieties  and  dislocations  of 
war  have  made  fearful  and  insecure.  A  delinquent  or  demoralized  boy  or 
girl  is  a  loss  to  society.  And  this  waste  of  human  resources,  always  tragic, 
can  become  disastrous,  if  the  war  and  its  demands  for  manpower  continue 
for  any  length  of  time.  Our  children  are  the  future  of  America.  It  is 
for  their  right  to  live  happy  lives  in  a  free  country  that  this  war  is 
being  fought.  No  effort  can  be  too  great  which  may  help  them  find  their 
place  in  the  war  and  become  worthy  citizens  of  the  free  world  of  the  future. 

Not  in  many  years  have  the  schools  and  the  teachers  had  so  unique  an 
opportunity  of  serving  the  nation  and  of  proving  their  indispensability. 
The  Commander-in-Chief,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has  called  upon  the 
teachers  to  build  that  understanding  and  morale  without  which  victory  is 
impossible.  The  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
look  to  the  schools  to  shoulder  their  share  of  the  responsibility  for  train¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls  for  industry  and  for  the  armed  forces.  Parents, 
especially  the  growing  number  of  working  mothers,  look  to  the  schools 
for  the  safety  and  guidance  of  their  children. 

If  one  were  to  judge  by  lurid  headlines  and  front  page  newspaper  stories, 
the  schools  would  appear  to  be  centers  of  disorder,  demoralization,  and  even 
violence.  We  who  work  in  the  schools  know  that  this  is  not  the  real  picture. 
We  know  that  the  schools  are  already  centers  of  constructive  and  constantly 
increasing  war  activity. 

But  the  lurid  headlines  and  sensational  news  stories  do  stem  from  a  real 
and  serious  situation.  The  war  has  brought  unavoidable  economic  disloca¬ 
tions  and  emotional  strains.  And  these,  superimposed  on  existing  difficulties, 
have  led  to  an  increase  in  behavior  problems.  The  serious,  professionally 
minded  teacher  has  always  been  concerned  with  these  problems,  for  they 
generally  represent  some  form  of  unhappiness  or  maladjustment.  But  now 
she  also  sees  that  they  stand  in  the  way  of  properly  training  students  to  take 
their  part  in  the  war  effort.  She  knows,  too,  that  constant  anxiety  about  their 
children  interferes  with  the  efficiency  and  morale  of  parents.  She  is,  there¬ 
fore,  more  determined  than  ever  to  understand  the  situation  and  to  find  a 
solution. 
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It  is  to  help  work  toward  an  understanding  and  solution  of  these 
problems  that  this  pamphlet  has  been  prepared.  As  teachers,  we  are  especially 
interested  in  the  role  of  the  schools  and  their  contribution  to  our  children  in 
war  time.  But  the  school  is  only  one  part,  though  an  important  one,  in  the 
lives  of  the  children.  Neither  the  causes  nor  the  cure  for  delinquency  lies  in 
the  schools  alone.  We  shall,  therefore,  through  a  typical  case  handled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  analyze  the  home  and  community  situations  which 
lie  back  of  problems  of  aggressive  behavior  and  delinquency,  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance.  Because  our  allies,  entering 
the  v/ar  before  us,  have  had  to  solve  similar  problems,  we  shall  present  some 
of  the  methods  which  the  British  and  Russians  have  used  with  proven  success. 

We  trust  that  this  pamphlet  will  make  some  contribution  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  these  problems  which  are  discussed  these  days  whenever  parents 
and  teachers  get  together.  We  urge  our  readers  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  proposed  program  presented  at  the  end.  These  are  days  which  require 
action  based  on  understanding.  Discussion  and  analysis  are  valuable  only  if 
they  lead  to  a  program  and  result  in  planned  and  organized  activities  to  put 
that  program  into  effect. 

We  want  to  express  appreciation  for  the  work  of  the  Child  Welfare  and 
Educational  Policies  Committees  of  the  Teachers  Union  who  planned  this 
pamphlet,  and  of  Teachers  Union  members  in  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance, 
whose  special  knowledge  and  experience  have  been  of  invaluable  assistance. 

Charles  J.  Hendley,  President 
Teachers  Union  of  New  York  City 
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A  CLASSROOM  INCIDENT 


PRESENTING  P.  S . 

P.  S .  is  a  Junior  High  School  for  boys  located  in  one  of  the  problem 

areas  of  the  city.  There  is  no  playground  space  at  all.  A  good  number  of  the 
boys  have  to  walk  as  much  as  ten  to  fifteen  blocks  to  reach  the  school. 
Absence  on  wet  or  very  cold  days  is  not  uncommon  on  the  part  of  ill  shod 
and  ill  clad  boys— absence  which  at  times  leads  to  truancy.  The  school  suffers 
from  a  scarcity  of  supplies,  and  classes  in  various  subjects  have  had  to  do 
without  text  books.  Few  classes  have  registers  below  35,  and  because  of  the 
substitute  shortage  and  the  present  non-appointment  policy,  the  doubling  up 
of  classes  is  an  almost  daily  occurrence. 

Three  fine  teachers,  but  with  no  special  training,  have  been  freed  from 
teaching  duties  four  periods  a  week  to  do  guidance  work.  Each  of  these 
devotes  one  period  to  group  guidance  and  three  to  the  individual  guidance  of 
300  or  more  boys.  There  is  one  vocational  counsellor  who  is  assigned  to  this 
school  of  over  1 ,000  boys,  as  well  as  to  other  schools. 

The  official  teacher  has  one  period  a  week  for  such  work  as  compiling 
health  records  based  on  his  own  examinations,  inquiring  into  home  condi¬ 
tions  and  determining  which  boys  should  have  free  lunches,  noting  and  dis¬ 
cussing  with  individuals  failures  in  scholarship  or  conduct. 

Summer  Workshop  material  has  been  distributed  to  the  various  depart¬ 
ments.  Individual  teachers  have  tried  to  adapt  their  curriculum  to  present 
needs.  Some  of  the  teachers  sell  war  stamps.  But  there  has  been  no  general 
group  or  faculty  discussion  of  curriculum  revision,  nor  has  there  been  any 
war  work  planned  on  a  school-wide  basis.  This  is,  to  some  extent,  a  result  of 
the  overwork  and  discouragement  on  the  part  of  supervisors  and  teachers,  and 
is,  in  turn,  responsible  for  an  even  greater  feeling  of  frustration  for  those 
who  want  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

THE  TEACHER'S  DILEMMA 

Miss  S.  is  an  able  and  conscientious  teacher.  For  twelve  years  she  has 
fought  an  uphill  fight  at  this  school  to  maintain  the  ideals  of  education  with 
which  she  started  her  teaching  career.  She  is  strongly  anti-fascist  and  would 
like  to  make  her  teaching  count  in  helping  to  win  the  war. 

But  of  late,  things  have  been  more  difficult  than  usual.  One  day,  two  of 
the  more  troublesome  boys  got  up  in  class  and  began  to  chase  each  other  around 
the  room,  and  up  and  down  the  aisles.  Finally  they  engaged  in  a  terrific  slug- 
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ging  bout.  Miss  S.  tried  to  separate  them,  and  in  the  general  melee,  one  of 
them  picked  up  a  chair  and  hurled  it  at  her.  She  barely  escaped  it. 

The  incident  left  her  weak  and  trembling  physically,  and  completely 
humiliated  emotionally.  What  was  she  to  do?  She  could  go  to  the  assistant 
principal,  an  able  and  friendly  person.  But  she  knew  from  past  experience 
that  he  was  weighed  down  with  hundreds  of  administrative  details  .  .  . 
lunches,  air  raids,  dismissals,  fire  drills,  finding  substitutes,  guarding  the 
building  from  intruders,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  He  would  give  the  boy  a  talking  to 
and  send  him  back  to  class.  If  she  considered  the  case  serious  enough,  she 
might  go  to  the  principal.  Both  the  principal  and  his  assistant,  she  knew, 
were  overwhelmed  by  numerous  problems  and  preferred  to  have  the  teachers 
settle  their  own  difficulties. 

She  herself  felt  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  situation,  and  ashamed  of 
being  inadequate  after  so  many  years  of  experience.  The  conviction  began  to 
grow  upon  her  that  humane  and  progressive  ideals  of  education  were 
out  of  place  in  such  a  school.  There  might  be  something,  after  all,  she 
thought,  to  greater  regimentation  and  corporal  punishment.  It  was  possible, 
perhaps,  for  teachers  at  easier  schools  to  maintain  high  professional  stan¬ 
dards.  But  they  did  not  really  appreciate  what  she  and  others  like  her  were 
up  against. 

Miss  S.  is  not  exceptional.  At  the 
very  time  that  the  war  demands  greater 
faith  in  democracy  from  all  of  us,  and 
exceptional  morale  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  from  the  schools,  some  teachers 
are  beginning  to  become  victims  of  the 
propaganda  for  an  authoritarian  school 
system.  In  the  absence  of  real  solutions 
to  their  problems,  they  fall  prey  to  the 
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push  their  long  held  program  af  abso¬ 
lutism,  repression,  regimentation,  and 
corporal  punishment.  This  program  is 
a  real  threat  to  those  ideals  of  demo¬ 
cratic  education  which  are  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  precious  heritage  for 
which  we  are  fighting  this  war.  If  Miss 
S.  and  others  like  her  are  not  to  fall 
into  this  trap,  teachers  much  begin  to 
understand  what  lies  behind  such  out¬ 
breaks  in  their  classrooms,  and  to  seek 
real  solutions. 
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AN  essential  prerequisite  to  Miss  S’s  understanding  of  the  "problem”  child 
in  her  class  is  the  sincere  belief  that  the  child  is  not  by  nature  "bad”  or 
"vicious”  or  "spoiled” — that  personality  and  behavior  result  from  the  inter¬ 
play  of  social  and  physical  factors  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  Had  Miss  S. 
been  able  to  trace  Johnny’s  development  up  to  the  point  of  this  emotional 
outburst  she  would  have  discovered  an  accumulation  of  unsatisfied  needs  to 
which  he  was  reacting  with  profound  and  entirely  justified  resentment. 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD 

Johnny  was  a  child  of  the  depression.  He  was  born  in  1929  to  parents  who 
were  no  longer  young  and  who  had  exhausted  themselves  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  He  was  neither  wanted  nor  unwanted,  but,  being  a  pretty  baby,  he 
had  a  fair  amount  of  attention  from  brothers  and  sisters  which  made  up  for 
some  of  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  already  overworked  mother.  Never  a 
very  competent  person,  she  became  more  and  more  self-pitying  and  irritable 
as  the  complexities  of  caring  for  many  children  with  little  money  increased. 
The  father,  an  arrogant,  irresponsible,  unstable  person,  was  an  unskilled 
worker  and  one  of  the  first  to  lose  his  job  when  the  depression  came. 

Whatever  affection  there  had  been  between  the  parents  had  long  ago  been 
destroyed  and  at  this  time  there  was  constant  and  intense  conflict.  The 
violent  quarreling  that  occurred  could  not  be  kept  from  the  children,  even  if 
the  parents  had  wanted  to,  since  quarters  were  crowded  and  privacy  non¬ 
existent.  When  Johnny  was  three,  the  father  left  the  home  rather  than  face 
responsibilities  which  had  become  intolerable. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  Johnny  spent  his  earliest  years,  surrounded 
by  the  noise  and  confusion  of  constant  conflict,  never  knowing  when  he  would 
be  fed,  put  to  bed,  or  when  he  was  in  somebody’s  way.  There  was 
only  his  brother  Charlie,  seven  years  older,  who  became  attached  to  him.  It 
was  Charlie  who  found  time  to  play  with  him,  or  tell  him  stories,  and  whom 
Johnny  spoke  of  years  later  as  his  "real  father.”  But  Charlie  was  himself  a 
child  looking  for  some  stability  amidst  all  the  confusion  and  in  no  position  to 
give  Johnny  the  deep  sense  of  security  which  every  child  must  have  if  he  is  to 
grow  up  without  fear. 

So  Johnny  developed  fears.  He  had  nightmares  in  which  bad  men  were 
after  him.  He  was  afraid  of  the  dark.  He  became  "nervous”  and  at  the  age 
of  three  or  four  reacted  to  frustration  with  occasional  severe  temper  tant- 
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rums.  The  mother’s  remedy  for  these  symptoms  was  to  "beat  it  out  of 
him,”  and  to  call  him  "crazy.” 

From  the  time  the  father  lost  his  job  the  family  existed  on  public  relief. 
The  mother,  deteriorating  with  the  years,  was  a  constant  whiner  and  the 
social  investigator  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  home.  Nobody  stopped  to  think 
how  humiliating  it  was  to  the  children  to  be  faced  with  their  mother’s  incom¬ 
petence  and  to  be  reminded  constantly  that  they  had  no  right  to  expect  more 
than  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Medical  care,  when  urgent,  was  obtained  in 
overcrowded  free  clinics,  where  again  the  child  heard  his  mother  give  her 
weeping  recital  of  the  miserable  details  of  their  family  life,  and  where  under¬ 
paid  and  overworked  clerks  let  out  their  irritation  by  bullying  frightened 
patients.  Little  wonder  that  poor,  frightened  Johnny  clung  to  even  his 
inadequate  mother  as  protection  against  an  unfriendly  society. 

JOHNNY  GOES  TO  SCHOOL 

The  day  came  when  Johnny  went  to  school.  He  was  a  big  boy  now,  start¬ 
ing  in  1A,  because  his  mother  found  it  easier  to  let  him  play  around  the 
streets  rather  than  get  him  neatly  dressed  for  Kindergarten.  Johnny  entered 
the  large,  strange  building  with  mixed  feelings.  Charlie  had  told  him  that 
school  was  all  right,  but  life  had  already  taught  Johnny  that  most  of  the  new 
things  that  happened  to  him  turned  out  to  be  unpleasant.  Besides,  this  was 
his  first  experience  entirely  on  his  own — no  mother,  however  inadequate,  to 
cling  to,  no  big  brother  to  help  him  out. 

Like  most  1A  teachers  of  that  time,  Johnny’s  teacher  felt  that  her  most 
important  task  was  to  teach  her  40  six-year-olds  to  read.  That  was  the  curri¬ 
culum.  She  knew,  of  course,  that  some  of  these  children  would  fail,  and  if 
one  had  asked  her  why,  she  would  have  said  that  they  were  "dull”  or  "lazy.” 
It  never  occurred  to  her  that  children  who  were  all  chronologically  six-year- 
olds  had  just  that  in  common,  and  that  her  physical  and  sensory  development, 
social  maturity,  intellectual  endowment,  and  the  many  other  things  involved  in 
the  learning  process  varied  extremely.  Learning  to  read  from  the  standard 
textbooks  and  by  the  usual  methods  in  the  New  York  city  school  system  pre¬ 
supposes  a  knowledge  of  grammatical  English,  an  experiential  background 
that  includes  ordinary  occurrences  such  as  riding  on  a  train,  knowing  that 
there  are  such  things  as  farms  and  farm  animals,  visiting  the  zoo,  etc.  Johnny 
had  had  none  of  these  experiences. 

Little  wonder  that  learning  to  read  became  a  most  difficult  and  almost 
insurmountable  task.  The  teacher  was  annoyed  with  him,  put  him  in  the 
"dumb  row”  and  never  gave  him  the  feeling  that  she  was  glad  to  have  him 
around.  At  the  end  of  an  unhappy  term  he  felt  the  first  sting  of  failure  and 
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disgrace- — he  was  "left  back.”  Since  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  not  stupid,  his 
mother  beat  him  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  reproached  him  for  being  "lazy.” 
Johnny  was  furious  at  this  unjust  accusation  but  not  surprised  that  school  had 
not  turned  out  well.  This  was  simply  another  in  a  long  line  of  frustrations. 
So  he  continued  to  attend,  apathetic,  uninterested,  and  given  to  day-dreaming. 

JOHNNY  BECOMES  A  TRUANT 

When  Johnny  was  in  2B,  his  mother,  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  obtain  shoes  for  him,  decided  to  make  her  point  more  strongly  by  keeping 
him  home.  The  child  knew  he  could  go  to  school  in  his  old  shoes,  but  he  was 
delighted  at  any  opportunity  to  stay  away.  After  the  shoes  had  been  obtained 
it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  try  staying  out  on  his  own  hook.  He  did,  and 
it  worked.  So  Johnny  became  a  truant,  although  it  was  years  before  he  was 
referred  to  the  Bureau  of  Attendance  because  he  was  careful  to  be  incon¬ 
spicuous — never  out  for  a  long  period,  and  fairly  well-behaved  when  in  school. 
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But  his  academic  difficulties  increased.  His  habit  of  running  away  from 
anything  difficult  (whether  physically  or  mentally)  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  acquire  any  learning.  School  was  a  place  of  torture. 

He  was  essentially  not  an  aggressive  boy  and  his  usual  reaction  to  criti¬ 
cism  and  reproach  was  to  withdraw  behind  a  barrier  of  sullenness.  The  more 
he  was  bullied,  the  more  sullen  he  became  (teachers  called  him  stubborn)  — 
and  the  more  hurt  and  furious.  It  was  inevitable  that  this  pent-up  feeling 
should  explode  periodically  in  fights  with  other  children  and  occasional  tan¬ 
trums  at  home. 

Outside  of  school,  Johnny  was  in  constant  fear  that  the  other  boys 
would  not  like  him.  He  was  not  very  tall,  a  school  failure,  sensitive,  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  poor  mixer.  In  his  desire  to  gain  some  status  in  the  group  he 
thought  of  buying  their  affection.  Had  he  lived  in  another  neighborhood  it 
might  not  have  been  so  easy  but  on  his  block  it  was  common  for  the  boys  to 
"go  robbing”  in  the  5  and  10.  Johnny  began  to  pilfer  pencils,  locks,  pen¬ 
knives,  which  he  gave  to  the  other  boys.  He  was  never  caught  at  it  and  his 
mother  never  knew. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY 

About  this  time  he  was  finally  caught  playing  truant,  and  an  attendance 
officer  was  called  in.  Fortunately  for  Johnny,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  attendance  officer  who  was  interested  in  trying  to  make  adjustments  that 
would  get  at  the  root  of  the  truancy,  and  not  merely  in  bringing  the  child  back 
to  school.  When  he  examined  the  boy’s  school  record,  he  suggested  that  he  be 
transferred  to  a  neighboring  school  which  had  an  opportunity  class  for 
difficult  children. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  Johnny  discovered  that  school  could  be  fun.  His 
teacher  was  a  warm,  tolerant  person  with  a  sense  of  humor.  She  was  intensely 
interested  in  her  pupils  and  quick  to  sympathize  with  them  individually,  but 
also  skillful  in  keeping  up  group  morale  and  standards.  She  soon  recognized 
Johnny’s  sensitiveness  and  inability  to  reveal  himself  or  trust  anybody.  She 
discovered,  too,  that  he  lied  and  cheated  to  cover  up  his  reading  disability. 
Since  her  register  was  limited  to  22  children,  she  was  able  to  give  Johnny  the 
individual  instruction  and  encouragement  he  so  badly  needed  after  these  years 
of  failure.  He  found  that  he  was  not  the  only  boy  in  the  class  whose  work 
was  poor — both  the  boys  and  the  teacher  accepted  it  easily,  and  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  he  would  improve.  He  was  never  ridiculed  or  humiliatingly 
criticized  before  the  group.  But  best  of  all,  there  were  so  many  more  inter¬ 
esting  things  to  do.  Model  airplanes  decorated  shelves;  hours  were  spent  in 
building  them.  Clay  modelling  was  something  he  did  well,  and  he  found  that 
the  teacher  could  be  as  pleased  with  successful  achievement  here  as  with 
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good  arithmetic.  There  were  periods  of  painting  and  construction  work.  Many 
periods  they  spent  just  telling  each  other  stories.  There  was  a  refugee  boy  in 
the  class  who  proved  to  them  from  his  own  experience  why  it  was  so 
important  to  beat  Hitler.  A  Negro  boy,  recently  from  a  Southern  farm,  told 
them  how  different  life  had  been  there. 

BACK  TO  THE  OLD  ROUTINE 

Johnny  responded  remarkably.  The  best  part  of  his  day  was  the  rime  he 
spent  in  school.  His  truancy  stopped  abruptly  (except  for  an  occasional  day 
after  something  had  gone  wrong)  and  his  achievement  level  rose  steadily. 
After  a  year  in  the  class,  when  he  was  thirteen,  the  teacher  thought  he  should 
not  be  further  retarded  and  with  some  concern,  promoted  him  to  Junior  High 
School. 

This  promotion  plunged  him  right  back  into  the  old,  impersonal  school 
atmosphere  of  large  classes,  busy  teachers,  and  stricter  discipline.  Removed 
from  the  protective,  friendly  environment  of  the  Opportunity  class  with  its  one 
familiar  teacher,  he  had  to  learn  to  adjust  himself  to  seven  separate  teachers. 
Only  once  a  week  did  he  have  a  home  room  period,  where  the  class  met  as  a 
group  beyond  the  immediate  teaching  situation.  Instruction  was  divided  into 
( to  him )  artificial  subjects — there  was  no  longer  a  central  theme  to  which  all 
techniques  were  related,  none  of  the  "extras”  that  had  afforded  him  so  much 
satisfaction.  Shop  work,  which  he  had  anticipated  with  pleasure,  was 
extremely  limited,  routine,  and  uninteresting. 

To  make  matters  worse,  he  started  off  at  the  new  school  on  the  "wrong 
foot.”  Since  the  family  was  on  relief,  he  had  been  on  the  school  lunch  list 
for  years.  On  his  first  day  in  Junior  High  School,  he  was  rather  excited  and 
impulsively  threw  away  the  whole  wheat  bread  which  he  did  not  like.  The 
lunch  room  supervisor  spied  him.  Reasoning  that  it  would  be  best  to  nip  such 
behavior  in  the  bud,  she  scolded  him  severely,  reminding  him  that  he  should 
appreciate  the  great  kindness  shown  him  by  the  city  in  providing  him  with  a 
lunch  he  had  not  earned.  He  was  intensely  humiliated  and  walked  out  in  a 
huff.  The  supervisor,  angry  at  his  insubordination,  retaliated  by  depriving 
him  of  his  lunch  ticket  until  his  mother  should  come  to  school  to  recognize  the 
enormity  of  his  crime  and  punish  him  for  it.  John  didn't  tell  his  mother 
immediately,  and  went  without  lunch  for  a  week  until  the  matter  was  adjusted. 

Junior  High  School  offered  John  new  opportunities  for  truancy — cutting 
classes,  wandering  around  the  building,  although  reported  present  in  school. 
His  year  of  good  school  experience  supported  him  for  a  while  but  he  was 
known  as  a  boy  who  could  be  troublesome. 
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THE  WAR  TOUCHES  JOHNNY 


The  final  blow  came  when  John’s  brother  Charlie  was  drafted.  The  loss 
was  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  being  the  most  stable  of  the  older  children, 
he  had  made  a  regular  contribution  to  supplement  the  family  income.  The 
army  allotment  was  slow  in  coming,  food  prices  were  rising,  and  within  a 
month,  the  family  was  threatened  with  a  dispossess.  The  relief  investigator, 
tired  of  the  mother’s  frequent  complaints,  was  slow  in  taking  action  and  the 
atmosphere  at  home  became  more  hysterical. 

The  second  result  of  Charlie’s  departure  was  Johnny’s  loss  of  his  last 
essential  tie  with  a  responsible  adult.  He  was  left  completely  stranded 
emotionally,  and  added  to  this  was  the  strain  of  constant  fear  that  something 
might  happen  to  his  beloved  brother. 

He  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  keyed-up,  tense,  worried,  when  he  entered 
Miss  S’s  room  and  an  old  enemy  made  an  insulting  remark.  Johnny  could 
contain  himself  no  longer.  He  lost  all  sense  of  where  he  was  and  knew  only 
that  he  must  hurt  somebody  to  get  even  in  some  measure  for  the  tremendous 
pain  and  resentment  that  he  carried  within  him.  He  started  wildly  slugging 
at  the  offending  boy  and  worked  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  when  the 
ordinarily  respected  teacher  seemed,  in  his  disordered  state,  to  be  aligning  her¬ 
self  with  the  other  side,  he  picked  up  the  chair  in  blind  fury  and  threw  it! 

THE  PATTERN  OF  FRUSTRATION 

Johnny’s  story  is  a  true  one.  It  is  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the  case 
histories  one  uncovers  in  the  study  of  delinquency.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  it 
has  been  much  simplified.  But  it  is  typical  of  the  interplay  of  life  experience 
and  emotional  reaction  which  brings  the  child  inevitably  to  the  point  where 
his  will  to  cooperate  has  been  lost.  No  single  circumstance  brings  the  child  to 
this  point,  but  a  series  of  frustrations. 

It  is  astonishing  how  adults  (parents  and  teachers)  take  it  for  granted 
that  children  should  normally  conform  without  realizing  that  this  presupposes 
"normal”  handling  and  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  adults  working  with 
them.  The  basis  of  the  child’s  conforming,  on  the  most  primitive  level,  is 
the  return  for  satisfactions  obtained.  He  becomes  socialized  through  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  people  around  him  who  fulfill  his  needs.  To  give  examples,  on 
various  developmental  levels: 

Food  forms  the  focus  of  the  infant’s  life.  Gratification  of  his  need  for 
food,  pleasant  handling  of  the  feeding  situation,  makes  for  transfer  of  feeling 
to  the  person  giving  it — the  mother — and  a  developing  desire  to  please  her 
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when  she  makes  demands  upon  him.  Johnny’s  mother  failed  him  from  the 
very  beginning — she  fed  him  when  she  could  get  around  to  it,  and  then  with 
irritation,  not  the  normal  fondling  of  the  affectionate  mother. 

To  the  young  child  the  parents  are  all-powerful,  idealized  individuals. 
The  good  parent  is  strong  and  firm  but  affectionate  and  tolerant  of  the  child’s 
developing  independence.  Johnny’s  parents  were  all-too-obviously  incom¬ 
petent  in  managing  their  own  and  the  family’s  problems,  and  unconcerned 
about  his  needs  as  an  individual.  This  failure  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to 
respond  to  the  child’s  need  for  protection  left  him  alone  in  a  large  and 
frightening  world,  laying  the  basis  for  profound  emotional  insecurity. 

Starting  school  is  another  crucial  point  in  the  child’s  life.  For  the  first 
time  he  undertakes  larger  responsibilities  and  meets  with  outside  authority 
where  demands  are  made  on  him  alone.  If  he  is  to  learn  to  have  confidence 
in  himself  he  must  be  successful.  A  child  who  comes  from  a  well-ordered 
home,  where  there  is  a  normal  amount  of  cultural  activity;  one  who  has 
had  normal  childish  experiences — going  to  the  zoo,  traveling  to  visit 


relatives,  having  stories  told  to  him,  "reading"  picture  books,  —  who 
expresses  himself  in  acceptable  English — such  a  child,  given  normal 
intellectual  and  sensory  endowment,  will  find  learning  to  read  easy  and 
pleasurable,  especially  when  instruction  in  school  is  interesting  and  alive.  For 
a  child  like  Johnny  who  has  been  deprived  of  all  this  essential  preparation  for 
learning,  the  school  should  fill  in  the  gaps. 

As  the  child  grows  older  he  becomes  more  and  more  interested  in  group 
activities  and  begins  to  be  influenced  by  his  own  group  mores,  rather  than  by 
standards  set  by  adults.  This  is  an  essential  part  of  growing  up  and  should  be 
encouraged  by  parents  and  adults.  The  danger  that  group  mores  will  run 
counter  to  the  best  interests  of  society  and  the  child  can  be  controlled,  not  by 
direct  opposition,  but  by  providing  the  children  with  acceptable  means  for 
satisfying  their  needs:  good  play  areas,  interesting  equipment,  cultural  stimu¬ 
lation,  all  under  the  guidance  of  sympathetic,  well  trained  adults.  Contrast  this 
with  the  usual  situation  that  confronts  children  like  Johnny:  crowded  tene¬ 
ments,  no  playgrounds;  children  finding  themselves  perpetually  in  somebody’s 
way,  chased  by  janitors,  policemen,  auto  drivers. 

The  needs  of  the  adolescent  are  so  many  that  one  can  draw  only  the 
broadest  outlines.  He  needs,  above  all,  realistic  preparation  for  life,  encour¬ 
agement  for  his  attempts  at  being  grown-up,  and  tolerance  for  his  frequently 
amusing  mistakes.  Useful  participation  in  the  larger  community  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  helping  him  to  express  all  of  these  feelings  through  socially  accept¬ 
able  channels.  Failure  to  provide  socially  acceptable  means  for  gratification 
leads  to  confusion,  distrust,  and  attempts  to  find  artificial  and  unwholesome 
means  of  stimulation. 

One  can  see  why  corporal  punishment  must  fail — it  attempts  to  treat  a 
symptom  with  the  very  cruelty  and  lack  of  recognition  for  the  individual’s 
basic  dignity,  which  brought  about  the  problem  in  the  first  place. 

ROOTS  IN  THE  SLUMS 

Even  this  brief  outline  of  basic  needs  arising  in  the  normal  growth  of 
every  child  points  up  vividly  why  it  is  that  54%  of  the  children  committed 
to  State  Institutions  come  from  families  whose  incomes  were  rated  "poor,”  and 
50  %  from  neighborhoods  characterized  by  Federal  authorities  as  "bad.”  Only 
15%  came  from  definitely  good  neighborhoods.  How  can  parents,  harrassed 
by  the  necessity  for  providing  the  barest  necessities  of  life,  find  the  time  and 
the  patience  to  concern  themselves  with  the  subtleties  of  the  child’s  emotional 
needs?  It  is  specifically  in  these  crowded  areas  that  one  finds  group  mores 
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powerfully  fighting  against  the  standards  of  the  society  which  these  children 
have  found  so  unkind. 

The  significance  of  the  finding  that  in  the  same  institutions  50%  of  the 
children  come  from  broken  homes  can  be  readily  understood  when  one 
realizes  how  important  a  normal  family  life  is  to  the  proper  development  of  a 
well-balanced  personality.  There  are  many  other  variations  and  aspects  of 
these  figures  (number  of  children  in  the  home,  rating  of  good  and  bad  home, 
etc.);  but  they  all  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  while  delinquency,  being  a 
multipli-determined  symptom  of  maladjustment,  can  be  found  in  all  strata  of 
society,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  child  who  is  economically  and  socially 
deprived  will  be  driven  into  such  patterns  of  behavior. 

The  outbreak  of  war  has  accentuated  the  problems  arising  in  the  family, 
and  has  led  to  an  increase  in  emotional  tension. 

As  in  the  case  of  Johnny,  many  basically  maladjusted  children  who  have 
been  maintaining  a  precarious  balance,  are  pushed  over  into  open  defiance — 
misbehavior,  delinquency,  and  sometimes  ( particularly  with  younger  chil¬ 
dren),  sheer  panic. 
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THE  SCHOOLS’  OWN  CLINIC:  THE 
BUREAU  OF  CHILD  GUIDANCE 


WHEN  ARE  CASES  REFERRED  TO  THE  BUREAU? 

Our  teacher,  Miss  S.,  was  eventually  able  to  understand  Johnny  and 
through  him  many  other  boys  in  her  class.  She  obtained  this  insight  through 
study  by  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance.  She  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  this 
service.  The  school  had  just  been  designated  one  of  the  more  "active” 
schools  in  the  district,  which  meant  that  it  had  a  slightly  larger  quota  of  cases 
which  the  Bureau  unit  could  accept  within  the  year,  and  the  principal  sug¬ 
gested  Johnny’s  referral  to  the  Bureau.  The  mother,  feeling  that  the  situation 
had  gotten  beyond  her,  was  more  than  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau 
and  gave  her  consent  to  the  study. 

There  has  been  much  feeling  that  the  Bureau  has  not  always  given  the 
teacher  the  help  she  needs,  and  it  is  essential  that  she  understand  fully  the 
limitations  under  which  the  Bureau  works,  so  that,  as  with  the  difficult 
child,  she  can  look  to  origins  and  seek  real  solutions. 

As  the  Bureau  is  set  up,  it  works  through  the  schools.  Referrals  cannot  be 
accepted  from  a  teacher  without  her  principal’s  consent.  The 
Bureau  is  not  an  authoritative  agency,  and  no  matter  how  pressing 
the  problem  or  difficult  the  child,  it  cannot  undertake  examination  and  study 
if  parental  consent  is  not  obtainable.  Where  something  must  be  done,  the 
school  can  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Bureau  of  Attendance  (if  the  child  is  a  truant) 
or  turn  to  the  Children’s  Court.  ( Schools  which  are  reluctant  to  make  charges 
against  children  should  know  that  the  law  also  recognizes  "neglect”  petitions; 
that  is,  where  a  child  is  in  need  of  psychiatric  or  similar  help  and  the  parents 
refuse  consent,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  get  help  from  the  Children’s  Court 
in  forcing  action.) 

PERSONNEL 

The  Bureau  has  at  present  1 1  units  with  a  professional  personnel  of  46 
social  workers  and  visiting  teachers,  29  psychologists,  11  psychiatrists,  and 
one  pediatrician  (assigned  by  the  Board  of  Health),  working  in  11  units 
throughout  the  city.  Of  these  units,  two  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
problems  of  the  retarded  child,  exemptions  from  school  attendance,  etc. 
as  do  a  number  of  visiting  teachers.  In  addition,  a  large  part 
of  the  psychologists’  time  is  spent  on  examination  of  children  for  placement 
in  C.  R.  M.  D.  classes.  This  leaves  a  staff  of  approximately  sixty  professional 
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workers  to  tackle  the  problems  of  a  school  system  which  has  over  a  million 
children.  Since  conservative  estimates  hold  that  about  2  per  cent  of  the  school 
population  is  in  need  of  some  kind  of  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  help 
(roughly  20,000),  it  is  immediately  apparent  how  impossible  it  is  for  the 
Bureau  with  its  present  personnel  to  satisfy  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the 
demands  made  on  it.  The  3  additional  units  included  in  next  year’s  pro¬ 
posed  budget,  though  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  cannot  fill  this  gap. 

One  should  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  very  existence  of 
the  Bureau  as  part  of  a  City  School  System  is  unusual,  and  indicates  a 
recognition  of  individual  need,  on  the  part  of  New  York  City  educators. 

METHODS  OF  WORK 

To  study  a  child  like  Johnny  and  get  a  definite  answer  to  the  question 
"what  makes  him  tick?”  requires  many  hours  of  specialized  investigation.  A 
"full”  study  case  involves  all  members  of  the  clinical  team: 

1.  The  pediatrician,  who  examines  the  child  physically. 

2.  The  social  worker,  who  obtains  a  picture  of  the  child’s  early  develop¬ 
ment,  his  home  background,  the  interrelations  in  the  family. 

3.  The  psychologist,  who  determines  his  intellectual  potentiality,  school 
achievement,  vocational  aptitude. 

4.  The  psychiatrist,  who  explores  the  child’s  deeper  personality  patterns, 
determining  the  extent  of  destruction  and  possible  mental  illness. 

The  fifth  member  of  this  team  is,  of  course,  the  teacher,  who  is  usually 
invited  to  Bureau  conferences  if  she  has  time,  but  whose  report  is  always 
presented  during  the  study. 

When  all  these  investigations  have  been  completed,  a  conference  is  held 
in  which  the  reports  are  presented,  and  a  diagnosis  made  and  discussed.  The 
immediate  plan  and  long  term  objectives  worked  out  in  the  conference  are 
the  result  of  the  group’s  thinking. 

With  forces  so  limited  for  diagnostic  needs,  it  is  understandable  that 
treatment  time  should  be  even  more  inadequate.  In  some  cases  the  study 
reveals  a  simple  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  in  most  instances  the  problem  is 
deep-seated  and  adjustment  of  personality  disorders  is  a  slow  process.  For  this 
reason  the  Bureau  is  forced  to  select  only  a  limited  number  of  cases  for  treat¬ 
ment. 

In  addition  to  full  study  cases,  the  Bureau  also  gives  limited  service  to 
cases  which  are  not  so  severe,  or  where  it  is  possible  to  help  the  school  with¬ 
out  going  into  detailed  study.  Thus,  an  important  function  of  the  Bureau 
worker  in  the  school  is  directing  school  personnel  and  parents  to  other 
agencies  which  can  frequently  do  more  in  a  particular  case  than  the  Bureau. 
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The  social  agencies,  private  and  public,  hospital  clinics,  placement  agencies, 
etc.,  all  have  their  specific  areas  of  functioning,  some  limited  geographically, 
others  by  religious  denominations,  and  so  on.  The  set-up  is  far  too  complex 
to  permit  efficient  referral  on  the  part  of  the  inexperienced  school  person. 
The  schools  have  a  right  to  expect  that  a  trained  worker,  a  regularly  assigned 
BCG  staff  member,  be  available  for  such  advice. 

ONE  CASE  OUT  OF  20 

The  Bureau  has  taken  responsibility  for  working  out  some  plan  for 
Johnny.  In  his  case  a  foster  home  was  indicated  as  the  only  way  out.  The 
school  will  soon  be  relieved  of  the  burden.  But  for  every  Johnny  there  are  20 
other  children  who  can  and  must  be  helped — in  the  school  and  the  commu¬ 
nity — a°d  it  is  for  these  children  that  we  must  in  the  last  analysis  turn  to  the 
schools  and  the  teachers  for  help. 


LEARNING  FROM  OUR  ALLIES  — 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


WE  have  much  to  learn  from  our  allies,  who  have  already  gone  further 
than  we  toward  solving  problems  of  the  welfare  of  children  in  war¬ 
time,  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  had  to  deal  with  the  vastly  more  com¬ 
plicated  situations  arising  from  air-raids,  evacuation,  and  the  severest 
emotional  disturbances.  Though  the  problems  are  somewhat  different,  it  is  a 
difference  in  detail  and  degree  only,  while  the  general  direction  for  their 
solution  is  as  valid  for  us  as  for  them. 

War  Brings  Rise  In  Juvenile  Delinquency  In  Great  Britain 

The  first  year  of  war  saw  an  increase  in  serious  juvenile  offenses  in  Great 
Britain  of  41  °/c  over  the  previous  year  among  children  under  14,  22  %  in  the 
age  group  14  to  17,  and  5  %  in  the  group  between  17  and  21.1  It  is  significant 
that  behavior  disorders  had  their  greatest  increase  among  the  11  to  14  year 
olds,  reaching  a  peak  at  age  13.  "The  increase  of  offenses  by  young  persons," 
The  Home  Office  Memorandum  points  out,  "is  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to 
war  conditions  .  .  However,  "Long  experience  has  shown  that  the  delinquents 
come  mainly  from  unsatisfactory  environment.”  This  should  indicate  for  us 
the  urgency  of  improving  conditions  in  that  "depressed  area”  of  our  school 
system,  the  Junior  High  School. 

Problems  of  Child  Welfare  In  the  U.S.5.R. 

The  story  of  Soviet  children  in  wartime  has  been  overshadowed  by  the 
heroism  and  epic  sacrifices  of  the  Red  Army  and  the  people  as  a  whole.  It 
would  seem,  from  the  information  available,  that  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency  as  such  do  not  loom  very  large,  although  the  Soviet  Union  did 
have  in  its  early  years  the  task  of  rehabilitating  the  "wild  boys”  depicted  in 
"Road  to  Life.”  Today  the  principal  problems  of  child  welfare  concern 
their  physical  safety,  mental  and  emotional  health,  and  the  integration  of 
the  school  and  the  children  in  the  total  war  effort. 

"Wartime  needs  have  enlarged  the  responsibility  of  the  school  in  Soviet 
society.  This  is  reflected  not  only  in  curriculum  changes  .  .  .  but  in  the 
relationships  between  the  school  and  other  institutions — cultural,  military 
and  economic.”2  Everything  from  registration  of  evacuated  children, 
through  their  resettlement  in  boarding  schools  and  foster  homes,  to  arranging 
for  the  adoption  of  thousands  of  war  orphans,  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  Boards  of  Education. 
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School  Must  Go  On 

In  Britain,  where  school  was  interrupted  for  a  considerable  period  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  it  was  soon  found  that  both  the  physical  safety  and  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  child  required  that  school  go  on.  however  difficult  the 
circumstances. 

It  is  not,  as  sometimes  charged,  that  the  family  has  shiftlessly  abdicated  its 
functions  and  responsibilities  to  the  school.  Modern  industrial  life,  and  in 
particular  the  stern  necessities  of  the  war,  have  wrought  changes  in  both  the 
home  and  the  school.  To  the  extent  that  teachers  have  recognized  these  neces¬ 
sities  and  accepted  the  challenge,  they  are  finding  not  merely  added  burdens, 
but  above  all,  undreamed-of  opportunities.  "In  general,  teachers  have  been 
forced  to  improvise  .  .  .  and  to  see  more  value  in  children’s  out-of-school 
experience.  This  at  its  best  has  brought  into  school  work  a  fresh  reality  and 
humanity.”3 

The  Teacher's  Wartime  Function 

In  this  war  for  national  survival,  it  has  become  the  teacher’s  wartime 
function  to  protect  the  child  physically  and  psychologically,  to  train  him  as  a 
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Story-hour  in  a  Soviet  kindergarten 


student,  and  to  guide  him  as  a  citizen.  This  principle  once  established,  con¬ 
crete  measures  have  varied  according  to  local  conditions  and  the  age  level  of 
the  children,  but  the  patterns  of  attitude  and  activity  fit  into  the  framework 
of  the  specific  role  of  the  school. 

Translating  policy  into  program,  decision  into  actual  accomplishment,  has 
been  no  easy  task,  but  with  the  general  direction  established,  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  face  of  incredible  obstacles. 

Let  us  examine  the  three  main  aspects  in  some  detail: 

PROTECTION  OF  THE  HEALTH,  SAFETY 

AND  EMOTIONAL  SECURITY  OF  THE  CHILDREN 

Nursery  Schools 

In  Great  Britain,  where  about  40  °/o  of  industrial  man-power  is  now 
woman-power,  the  opening  of  Child  Care  Centers  was  undertaken  as  a  para¬ 
mount  war  necessity,  financed  100%  by  the  Government,  and  staffed  by  a 
trained  personnel  of  teachers  and  matrons  supplemented  by  volunteer 
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workers.'  They  have  released  women  for  industry  and  civilian  defense,  but 
experience  has  already  shown  that  perhaps  the  prime  beneficiaries  are  the 
children  themselves.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  where  nursery  schools  had  been  in 
existence  long  before  the  war.  Dr.  Bela  Schick,  noted  pediatrician  and  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  Schick  test,  had  the  highest  praise  for  the  excellent  facilities  for 
child  care  that  he  saw  on  his  visit  to  Russia". 

Nutrition,  Health,  Child  Guidance  Clinics 

As  with  nursery  schools,  the  provision  of  meals  in  school  has  been  in  effect 
in  the  Soviet  Union  since  long  before  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  war". 
In  Britain  also,  millions  of  children  (and  the  plan  is  to  include  all  school 
children  )  receive  extra  milk  and  a  hot  meal  in  school,  without  charge  or  at  a 
nominal  price,  the  Government  paying  95  %  of  the  cost.  Thus,  by  means  of 
scientific  nutritional  planning,  "it  will  be  possible  not  only  to  preserve,  but 
even  to  improve,  the  health  and  physique  of  the  children  by  the  end  of  the 
war.”"  This  is  consistent  with  the  conception  that  our  war  aims  are  achieved 
in  the  course  of  the  struggle.  Contrast  it,  for  example,  with  conditions  in 
Vichy  France  where  the  price  of  betrayal  and  defeat  includes  "incipient 
tuberculosis  through  undernourishment  of  80  °/c  of  the  children  in  large 
cities.”' 

Essential  needs  of  the  home  front  do  not  conflict  with  the  enormous  needs 
of  the  fighting  front.  Thus,  there  has  been  a  general  expansion  of  public 
health  and  medical  services,  social  welfare  agencies,  and  child  guidance 
clinics/  These  agencies  have  their  specialized  functions,  but  they  are  closely 
coordinated  with  the  school,  and  teachers  have  had  to  learn  when,  where,  and 
how  to  make  use  of  them.  In  addition,  "The  School  Medical  Services  through- 
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out  the  country  employ  large  numbers  of  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses  who 
give  their  whole  time  to  the  care  of  school  children.  .  .  .  Treatment  is  given 
.  .  .  and  steady  progress  is  being  made  in  the  provision  of  clinics,  of  which 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  are  those  concerned  with  the 
guidance  and  treatment  of  'difficult’  or  maladjusted  children.”c 

These  alone,  however,  as  the  Staff  of  the  Child  Guidance  Council  points 
out,  "cannot  solve  the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  question  is  a 
much  wider  one.  .  .  .  They  can,  however,  be  of  assistance  in  readjusting 
children  who  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  anti-social  tendencies,  thus 
decreasing  the  number  of  children  ivbo  become  actually  delinquent.’”'  ( our 
emphasis) 

Children  Suffer  In  Total  War 

While  close  collaboration  of  all  agencies  and  institutions  is  urged  upon 
every  local  authority,  by  the  Home  Office  and  the  Board  of  Education1,  it 
remains  true  that  the  teacher’s  primary  need  is  to  find  the  right  approach 
for  the  classroom  where  she  meets  all  the  children  daily,  and  problems  must 
be  anticipated  or  solved  in  such  ways  that  the  children  themselves  may  not 
become  problems. 

The  tremendous  dislocations  in  the  home,  with  fathers  and  brothers  in 
the  armed  forces,  mothers  and  sisters  in  industry  or  other  war  services,  bomb¬ 
ings,  evacuation,  etc.,  all  have  produced  anxieties  in  children  of  every  age. 
Children  have  themselves  been  killed  or  wounded  in  air-raids. 

Soviet  children  have  seen  much  suffering  and  grief,  and  have  often  been 
the  victims  or  eye-witnesses  of  inhuman  tortures  and  brutal  murders.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  children  who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  evacuated  in  time  were 
picked  up  by  the  authorities  "in  the  woods,  on  the  highways,  in  the  stations, 
squares  and  by-paths."  Of  these,  as  a  reporter  who  visited  them  in  homes  and 
hospitals  said,  "Everyone  of  the  youngsters  no  matter  where  he  comes  from, 
has  a  horrible  tale  to  tell.’’" 

The  Teacher  Provides  Emotional  Security 

Thus,  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  teachers  in  some  respects  to  substitute 
for  mother,  father,  sister,  and  brother;  to  develop  a  new  understanding  and 
sympathy;  to  be  tender  and  affectionate  with  the  children  as  never  before. 
They  have  had  to  learn  how  to  be  tender  without  babying  the  children  or 
sentimentalizing  over  them  and  inducing  self-pity.  They  have  learned  that 
the  way  to  restore  the  child’s  sense  of  security  is  to  face  reality  together,  to 
help  him  understand  his  new  environment — a  world  at  war  for  survival 
against  a  ruthless,  barbaric  enemy — to  help  him  play  his  part  in  the  com¬ 
munity  within  the  limits  of  his  age-level  and  capacities. 
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Radio  lab  in  a  Moscow  Children's  Club 


How  is  this  done?  To  cite  a  few'  specific  examples  from  both  British 
and  Soviet  experience:  conducting  air-raid  drills  (where  air-raids  are  a  daily 
possibility! )  calmly  and  seriously,  yet  encouraging  the  children  in  their  natural 
impulse  to  find  play  elements  in  them,  sometimes  by  so  simple  a  device  as  giv¬ 
ing  nursery  age  children  candy  in  the  height  of  the  external  excitement;  ex¬ 
changing  experiences  before  lessons  begin,  the  day  after  an  air-raid  or  other 
agitating  event;  helping  the  children  to  translate  the  fruits  of  the  discussion 
into  constructive  activity;  explaining  the  nature  of  the  war  and  encouraging 
initiative  in  adjustment  and  participation;  and  maintaining  serenity  under 
trying  conditions  in  order  to  allay  anxieties  that  might  otherwise  result  in 
pent-up  emotional  disturbances  that  lead  to  abnormal  behavior. 

In  this  way,  the  teachers  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  helping 
the  children  overcome  that  prolonged  infantilism  so  long  deplored  by  pro¬ 
gressive  educators.  That  they  have  done  so  with  a  large  measure  of  success 
is  attested  to  by  Mr.  Herw'ald  Ramsbotham,  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Britain,  and  by  Vladimir  Potemkin,  Commissar  of  Education  for  the 
R.S.F.S.R.  "The  children  (in  Britain)  have  developed  self-reliance  and  the 
power  of  independent  effort.”''  In  mid-May,  1942,  as  the  school  year  ended 
for  millions  of  Soviet  children,  Mr.  Potemkin  announced:  "During  the  months 
of  war,  our  school  children  have  matured  to  an  unusual  degree.”’' 

British  Reject  Corporal  Punishment 

A  few  words  should  be  said  about  the  use  of  harsh  methods  in  dealing  with 
delinquents,  since  the  issue  has  been  raised  recently  by  a  number  of  groups 
that  seem  to  confuse  humaneness  with  coddling. 

Referring  to  proposals  that  the  "use  of  the  birch”  be  introduced,  "to 
ascertain  whether  it  has  a  deterrent  effect,”  (at  least  they  are  experimental 
about  it!)  the  Survey8  comments:  "There  is  a  regressive  tendency  in  (some) 
quarters  to  the  apparently  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty  by  using  the  repressive 
deterrent  type  of  punishment  which  has  proved  ineffective  in  the  past.”  The 
Memorandum1  states  even  more  sharply:  "Some  Courts,  impressed  by  the 
increase  of  serious  offences  by  children  and  the  need  for  some  form  of  deter¬ 
rent,  have  shown  a  tendency  to  resort  to  birching.  It  may  be  well  therefore 
to  remind  those  justices  who  are  inclined  to  adopt  this  remedy,  that  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Corporal  Punishment  came  unanimously  to  the 
conclusion  that  as  a  court  penalty  corporal  punishment  is  not  suitable  or 
effective  for  dealing  with  young  offenders,  and  that  this  opinion  is  supported 
by  that  of  the  most  experienced  Juvenile  Courts.” 

To  which  we  may  add  that  it  is  even  less  "suitable  or  effective  in  the 
schools! 
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TRAINING  THE  CHILD  AS  A  STUDENT 


Realistic  Curriculum  Changes 

Training  the  child  as  a  student  is  the  traditional  function  of  the  school. 
From  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  children  are  impressed  by  their  teachers  with 
the  value  of  study  for  future  pursuits,  and  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  basic  educational  program'.  But  present  realities  are  not 
ignored,  and  curriculum  changes  have  been  made  to  meet  immediate  needs  and 
to  supply  the  channels  for  wartime  preparation  and  participation.  The  British 
Scout  who  gathers  medicinal  herbs  studies  botany  with  a  difference.  The  Soviet 
child  playing  in  a  sand-box  learns  that  it  is  the  precious  stuff  used  to  protect 
buildings  and  fight  fires.  The  evacuee  in  Wales  learns  Welsh  nor  only  as  he 
picks  it  up,  but  by  an  exchange  arrangement  between  home  and  visiting 
teacher.  Local  as  well  as  national  history  and  customs  are  learned  with  a  new 
respect;  extensive  regional  surveys  have  been  made,  the  local  children  learning 
with  fresh  interest  what  is  new  and  exciting  to  the  visitors;  every  subject  from 
geography  through  all  the  sciences,  to  literature  and  letter-writing,  has 
acquired  the  vitality  of  close  relationship  to  real  experience  . 

Enriched  Curriculum 

Attempts  to  make  up  for  time  lost  during  the  evacuation  in  Britain,  by 
concentration  on  the  three  R’s,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  pupils  w-ere 
becoming  bored  and  progress  was,  in  fact,  slowing  up,”  while  the  younger 
children  became  less  articulate  and  more  babyish.  As  a  result  of  this  experi¬ 
ence  the  curriculum  was  broadened."  In  the  Soviet  Union,  among  the 
youngest  children,  whose  course  of  study  seems  less  satisfying  to  them  because 
less  directly  related  to  the  war,  the  appeal  is  made  "to  concentrate  on  studying 
well  so  that  the  teachers’  hours  after  school  may  be  spent  in  Red  Cross 
work  instead  of  in  re-teaching  and  disciplining  them.”6 

It  was  found  that  threat,  edict,  or  punishment  were  not  so  effective  in 
combatting  truancy  as  making  the  school  fulfill  its  obligation  to  train  young 
people  for  useful  work,  and  instill  in  them  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  past. 
The  study  of  agriculture,  adjusted  according  to  age  level,  has  been  introduced 
in  all  Soviet  schools,  after  it  wras  found  that  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  farm 
routine  and  implements  limited  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  school  chil¬ 
dren  during  their  summer  vacations’".  This  fall  the  study  of  English  and 
French  was  extended  into  many  more  schools,  and  begins  in  the  first  instead 
of  the  fourth  year”.  In  British  schools  there  is  a  new  emphasis  on  learning 
the  history  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Russian 
language. 
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British  boys  turn  blitzed  areas  into  Victory  gardens 


New  Jobs  for  Girls 

For  girls,  especially,  new  avenues  of  work  have  opened,  for  which  the 
schools  and  other  centers  are  training  them.  And  who  can  say  that  the  social 
satisfaction  as  well  as  the  romantic  adventure  of  being  a  pilot,  an  engineer,  a 
tractor  or  ambulance  driver,  a  nurse  or  radio  operator,  of  "manning”  a 
nursery  school  or  an  anti-aircraft  gur..  do  not  present  a  more  permanent  lure 
than  truancy  and  anti-social  behavior? 

At  last  the  school  has  become  the  stepping-stone  to  unlimited  opportunity 
in  a  society  that  needs  its  young  people,  both  for  the  war  effort  and  the 
peacetime  construction  to  follow. 

GUIDING  YOUNG  PEOPLE  AS  CITIZENS 

Supplementing  the  work  in  the  school,  teachers  and  educational  authori¬ 
ties  have  a  key  role  in  helping  to  guide  and  direct  volunteer  Youth  Organiza¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  when  the  full  story  of  the  contributions  of  young  people  to 
the  war  effort  comes  to  be  written,  it  will  make  a  stirring  section  of  the 
voluminous  history  of  this  global  struggle. 
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Studying  geography  in  a  Special  Naval  Secondary  School  in  the  U.S.S.R. 


British  Youth  Organized  for  the  War  Effort 

In  Britain,  girls  and  boys  between  16  and  18  have  been  registered,  thus 
making  it  easy  to  direct  all  of  them  toward  suitable  training  and  activity. 
"The  National  Youth  Movement  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  On 
Oct.  3,  1939,  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Education  for 
Scotland  assumed  direct  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  20  years,” '  including  those  who  are  already  out 
of  school  (our  emphasis).  With  the  setting  up  of  an  advisory  National  Youth 
Committee,  and  the  spontaneous  development  in  a  number  of  areas  of  Youth 
Service  Corps  embracing  large  numbers  of  young  people,  it  became  necessary 
to  coordinate  them  in  some  central  body.  This  was  undertaken  officially  by 
the  Board  of  Education  in  June,  1942,  through  the  establishment  of  the 
Youth  Advisory  Council,  to  which  all  organizations,  without  discrimination, 
that  carry  on  youth  activities,  may  send  representatives.  Thus  the  youth  of 
Britain,  whether  they  are  affiliated  with  Boys’  or  Girls’  Clubs  of  every  variety, 
or  the  Youth  Movements  of  Churches,  Cooperative  Societies,  Trade  Unions, 
the  Labor  Party,  etc.,  now  have  "Official  representation  on  a  body  devoted 
exclusively  to  its  interests.”11 

The  first  of  the  Youth  Service  Corps  volunteered  to  do  76  different  kinds 
of  work  of  national  importance,  from  painting  curb-stones  white,  to  washing 
and  mending  for  the  Home  Guard,  berry-picking,  etc.  There  is  a  wide  variety 
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Girls,  16  to  18,  at  a  Technical  Training  School  in  Wales 


of  pre-military  Training  Corps  for  boys  as  young  as  12  in  the  Cadet  Units 
of  the  Home  Guard,  and  down  to  9  years  of  age  in  the  Junior  Sea  Cadet  Corps. 

Instructors  are  for  the  most  part  provided  by  branches  of  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices,  and  the  training  Corps  are  financed  directly  by  the  Government,  or 
receive  grants-in-aid  from  the  Board  of  Education. 

Special  Training  for  Girls 

The  Naval  and  Air  Training  Corps  and  the  Women’s  Mechanized  Trans¬ 
port  Corps  offer  opportunities  for  girls  as  young  as  14,  while  the  Child  Care 
Reserve  gives  training  for  part  time  volunteer  work  in  nurseries.  The  Home 
Emergency  Service  includes  three  branches  of  preliminary  training  for  Girl 
Rangers:  child  welfare,  land  work,  and  Home  Defense  such  as  signalling, 
transmitting,  decoding,  etc. 

Work  On  the  Farms 

Similar  training  centers  exist  for  industry  and  agriculture.  For  example: 
the  Ministry  of  Labor  or  Agriculture  appropriates  funds  for  Young  Farmers 
Clubs  and  organizations  that  train  city  boys  for  farm  work.  One  of  the 
activities  of  the  Boy  Scouts  is  the  collection  of  native  wild  drug  plants  to 
replace  those  previously  imported  or  in  short  supply.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  money  earned  by  helping  farmers  or  collecting  drugs  has  been 
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donated  to  the  troops,  although  the  boys  are  free  to  spend  it  as  they  wish. 
This  has  also  been  true  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  a  group  of  Young  Pioneers 
recently  presented  the  Red  Army  with  a  column  of  tanks  called  "Moscow 
Pioneer,”  built  with  funds  collected  by  working  on  the  farms,  gathering 
herbs,  berries,  or  collecting  scrap. 

Soviet  Youth  Participate  In  the  War 

To  be  a  Pioneer  the  child  has  to  have  a  satisfactory  school  record.  "In 
addition  to  the  Pioneer  Organization  for  children  from  10  to  16,  which  is 
comparable  to  our  Boy  Scouts,  there  are  'Timur  Gangs,’  inspired  by  the 
example  of  the  hero  of  a  favorite  children’s  book  and  movie,”8  published 
and  filmed  in  1939-  The  popular  author,  Arkady  Gaidar,  addressed  the 
children  with  these  words,  which  are  frequently  repeated  in  the  press:  "Years 
will  pass.  You  will  become  adults.  And  then  in  the  good  hour  of  rest  after 
big  and  peaceful  work  you  will  remember  with  gladness  that  in  the  terrible 


Skis  and  other  sport  equipment  supplied  free  to  Soviet  students 


days  you  did  not  sit  about  with  folded  hands  but  in  every  way  you  could, 
you  helped  your  country  in  its  difficult  and  very  important  struggle  with 
man-hating  fascism.” 

Among  the  many  extra-curricular  activities  carried  on  by  both  organiza¬ 
tions,  led  and  guided  mainly  by  their  teachers,  are:  helping  the  families  of 
mobilized  men  in  all  sorts  of  household  tasks,  visiting  the  wounded,  helping 
to  build  shelters  and  barricades,  looking  after  sand  supplies,  keeping  the  school 
clean  and  heated  to  release  adult  labor  for  heavier  work  or  the  front  lines. 
They  grow  vegetables  for  the  school  meals,  sew  and  make  gifts  for  Red 
Army  men,  watch  for  parachutists.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Nazi  Field 
Marshal  Von  Kluge  issued  this  order  against  them:  "Special  vigilance  should 
be  exercised  with  regard  to  little  boys,  members  of  the  Soviet  Young  Pioneers, 
who  snoop  around  everywhere.  Any  one  of  them  caught  on  the  railway  line 
is  to  be  shot  on  the  spot.”  And  many  of  them  have  been,  even  when  not 
snooping.” 

Indeed,  "Soviet  children  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  way  their 
parents,  their  elder  brothers  and  sisters,  their  school  teachers,  their  play-mates, 
have  been  meeting  the  anxieties  and  disclocations  as  well  as  the  opportunities 
created  by  war.  Fully  to  understand  why  Soviet  children  have  been  all-out  for 
victory,  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  all-out  attitude  of  the  rest  of 
the  population.”8 

Trend  Reversed,  But  No  Complacency 

There  is  no  doubt,  as  the  British  Memorandum  on  Juvenile  Delinquency' 
points  out,  that  having  a  place  and  function  in  the  community  has  measurably 
reduced  the  sense  of  uselessness  and  frustration  which  so  often  leads  to 
unwholesome  amusement  and  anti-social  behavior  As  Dr.  Martha  Elliott 
reported  recently  in  a  speech  before  the  Public  Education  Association,  the 
measures  indicated  above  have  led  to  a  reversal  in  the  trend  towards  juvenile 
delinquency. 

It  is  readily  acknowledged,  however,  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
and,  rejecting  an  ostrich  attitude  which  could  contribute  nothing 
but  an  intensification  of  the  problem,  it  declares:  "The  success  so  far 
achieved,  gives  no  ground  for  complacency,  but  rather  emphasises  the  urgent 
need  for  further  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Education  Authorities  and 
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their  Youth  Committees  to  strengthen  existing  youth  organizations  and  to 
develop  new  types.”1 

Physical  and  psychological  care  .  .  .  sympathetic  understanding  .  .  . 
curriculum  change  .  .  .  direct  and  well  organized  participation  in  the  war 
effort.  .  .  .  These  are  good  signposts  for  us.  American  teachers  have  the 
will,  the  imagination  and  ingenuity  to  apply  to  our  own  scene  the  valuable 
contributions  of  our  Allies. 
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THE  SCHOOLS  WE  NEED 


THE  SCHOOLS  MUST  GO  ON  IN  WAR  TIME 


THE  SCHOOLS  must  go  on.  The  experience  of  our  Allies  has  shown 
conclusively  that  even  where  the  school  apparatus  has  suffered  impairment 
or  destruction,  continuation  of  the  school  relationship  has  remained  an 
absolute  necessity. 

The  wartime  function  of  the  school  is  manifold.  It  must  help  the  child 
to  understand  the  war,  and  the  problems  which  the  war  poses;  it  must 
help  him  to  find  his  own  place  in  it,  by  providing  the  means  through  which 
he  can  play  his  part  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  In  the  words  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Brehon  B.  Somervell,  "Total  war  is  waged  not  only  on  the  battlefront,  in  the 
factory,  and  in  the  home.  It  is  waged  in  every  classroom  throughout  the 
nation.  Every  classroom  is  a  citadel.” 

In  the  midst  of  the  rapid,  often  violent  and  decisive  changes  that  are 

constantly  taking  place  in  the  child’s  life 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  necessity  for 
regular  patterns  of  behavior — for  school 
"routine”— becomes  imperative.  Only 
such  patterns  can  free  him  from  bewilder¬ 
ment  and  distress,  and  direct  his  energies 
into  useful  channels. 

More  than  ever  before,  the  child  in 
wartime  needs  a  real  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  achievement.  Without  signifi¬ 
cant  aims,  he  would  be  forced  into  run¬ 
ning  away  from  the  sharp  impact  of  the 
war,  rather  than  going  out  to  meet  it  face 
to  face.  This  problem,  it  should  be  noted 
here,  is  especially  pressing  for  the  girl 
students,  because  of  the  still  limited  op¬ 
portunities  extended  to  women  in  the  war 
effort,  and  for  students  of  those  minority 
groups,  chiefly  the  Negro,  against  whom 
wholesale  discrimination  is  still  being 
practiced. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  that  the  greatly  in¬ 
tensified  strains  of  war  demand  far  more 
effective  and  wholesome  opportunities  for 
relaxation  than  do  normal  peacetime 


efforts.  The  child  must  be  protected  from  the  harmful  effects  of  unrelieved 
stress.  His  normal  "growing  pains”  are  overlaid  with  new  aches  and  worries 
which  are  leaving  their  mark  on  adults  also. 

These  are  the  basic  wartime  needs  of  our  children;  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  schools  succeed  in  meeting  them,  they  will  thereby  be  cutting  the  ground 
from  under  delinquency. 

Teacher's  Role  Is  Basic 

The  decisive  element  in  the  entire  school  environment  is  the  teacher.  In 
the  long  run,  it  depends  on  her  whether  or  not  the  goals  of  education  are 
achieved. 

Certainly  she  cannot  begin  to  meet  her  responsibility  by  accepting  as  the 
basis  for  relationship  with  her  students  any  rigid  classification  into  delinquent 
and  non-delinquent,  "good”  and  "bad.”  Nor  can  she  permit  herself  to  be 
bedevilled  by  newspaper  hysteria  into  believing  that  a  situation  has  arisen 
which  is  out  of  her  control,  which  cannot  be  solved  except  by  authoritarian 
measures,  or  by  the  segregation  of  the  "troublesome”  students.  Once  she  has 
yielded  to  despair  or  cynicism,  the  teacher  has  already  thrown  away  her 
chance  to  arrive  at  any  real  or  fruitful  results  with  her  students. 

Far  from  setting  herself  off  "against”  her  pupils,  she  must  draw  even  closer 
to  them.  Like  the  teachers  of  England  and  the  Soviet  Llnion.  she  must  know 
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her  pupils  and  make  them  feel  that  she  shares  with  them  the  difficulties  and 
responsibilities  of  this  wartime. 

When  a  child  presents  problems  that  plainly  call  for  special  measures, 
she  must  not  hesitate  to  employ  such  measures.  This  includes  a  conscious  and 
planned  utilization  of  those  public  and  private  agencies  to  which  she  can 
turn  for  assistance.  Delay  in  acting  on  special  problems  often  has  the  effect 
of  converting  an  accumulating  series  of  dissatisfactions,  as  we  have  seen,  into 
actual  delinquency;  a  quick  and  thoughtful  move  often  prevents  any  such 
development.  A  teacher  need  have  no  feeling  of  inadequacy  because  occasions 
arise  when  a  child’s  problems  are  beyond  treatment  by  her  alone. 

Smaller  Classes,  Remedial  Teaching,  Guidance 

The  best  of  intentions,  however,  and  the  most  careful  planning  are  of 
little  avail,  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  the  concrete  measures  needed  to 
carry  them  out.  The  teacher  who  faces  an  oversized  class,  with  inadequate 
facilities  at  her  disposal,  begins  with  a  disadvantage  which  no  nobility  of 
purpose  and  no  ingenuity  can  quite  transcend.  Lack  of  time  and  lack  of  the 
proper  resources  can  reduce  the  best  of  programs  to  naught,  just  as  surely 
as  lack  of  intention  or  understanding. 

A  basic  condition  for  success  in  our  war  work  is  the  fullest  regard  for  the 
individual  makeup  of  those  with  whom  we  are  working.  It  is  a  principle 
which  the  Armed  forces  are  applying  in  their  own  practice;  surely  the 
schools  can  afford  to  do  as  much  through  an  adequate  guidance  program. 


At  the  point  where  the  individual  student  has  already  passed  into  the 
realm  of  persistent  failure,  the  help  of  remedial  teachers  is  of  great  service; 
but  the  problem  began  far  back  of  that  point,  and  should  have  been  met 
there.  Failure  in  children,  which  supplies  an  important  basis  for  delinquent 
behavior,  is  a  cumulative  process;  every  new  experience  of  this  type  which 
is  not  handled  properly  tends  to  make  the  child  more  cynical  toward  the 
subject,  and  eventually  toward  his  entire  school  experience.  Only  smaller 
classes  will  permit  the  teacher  to  recognize  such  storm  signals  before  it  is  too 
late.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  interruptions  of 
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the  classroom  work  which  take  the  teacher’s  attention  away  from  the  child. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  notices,  forms,  etc.,  down  to  a  minimum, 
and  to  avoid  interruption  of  class  work. 

Children  Must  Have  Good  Food,  Health,  and  Recreation 

The  school  responsibility  extends  beyond  class-room  hours,  and  also  into 
the  pre-school  age  group.  With  parents  more  and  more  drawn  away  from  the 
home  for  the  better  part  of  the  day  by  the  war  effort,  these  considerations 
demand  immediate  attention.  The  answer  is  to  be  found  on  the  one  hand  in 
the  development  of  nursery  schools ,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  extension  of 
the  school  day  to  provide  for  after-school  recreation  and  study  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  trained  personnel.  The  guidance  of  a  trained  teacher  in  both  these 
situations  would  go  far  toward  eliminating  some  of  the  chief  causes  of  child 
unrest  and  delinquency. 

Finally,  we  cannot  ignore  the  great  responsibility  of  the  schools  for  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  child.  Without  the  proper  food  and  clothing,  and 
without  the  correction  of  remediable  physical  defects,  the  child  cannot  be 
expected  to  learn  properly,  or  to  maintain  proper  attitudes  toward  school 
work.  Deficiencies  of  that  sort  provide  a  fertile  ground  for  delinquent 
behavior;  they  are  as  much  the  concern  of  the  schools  as  any  of  the  academic 
tasks,  and  demand  equally  serious  attention. 

War  Integrates  the  Curriculum 

The  concern  of  the  teacher  today  is  not  only  with  those  special  "cases” 
who  are  or  may  become  delinquents,  but  also  with  the  general  run  of  students, 
every  one  of  whom  is  feeling  the  war  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  war  has  placed  before  the  schools  a  greater  need,  as  well  as  greater 


opportunities,  to  achieve  the  long- 
desired  goal  of  integration  with  the 
community.  The  first  and  most  basic 
step  is  the  re-direction  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  along  lines  more  closely 
serving  immediate  war  needs.  Both 
educators  and  parents  have  lon^ 
questioned  whether  this  or  that 
course,  this  or  that  method,  truly 
reflected  life,  or  prepared  for  it.  In 
this  time  of  crisis,  any  serious  gap 
between  the  curriculum  and  life  ex¬ 
poses  itself  immediately;  at  the  same 
time  each  step  forward  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war  shows  more  clearly 
what  are  the  needs  that  the  schools 
must  serve.  Fundamentally,  they  are, 
as  Lt.  Gen.  Somerville  has  said,  "to  educate  the  manpower  of  the  nation  for 
the  war,  and  for  the  peace  to  follow." 

In  addition  to  curricular  change,  a  whole  host  of  extra-curricular  activities 
are  open  to  the  school.  It  might  be  well  for  these  quickly  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  curriculum.  In  the  meantime,  salvage  and  conservation, 
the  selling  of  stamps  and  bonds  and  the  raising  of  funds  through  school 
activities,  letter-sending  and  the  dispatching  of  gifts  to  alumni  and  faculty- 
in  the  armed  forces,  knitting  and  wool  collection — all  these  and  countless 
other  activities  offer  opportunities  to  the  school  to  tie  itself  closely  to  com¬ 
munity  life.  A  constructive  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  elementary 
schools  through  the  extension  of  the  Activity  Program,  and  in  the  high  schools 
through  many  changes  in  the  curriculum,  and  especially  through  the  High 
School  Victory  Corps.  Many  schools  already  have  excellent  extra-curricular 
'"ar  activities. 

” Belonging "  In  the  Community 

The  many  agencies  in  the  community-  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  on  the  home  front  like  the  C.D.V.O.,  Red  Cross,  A.W.V.S.,  Boy  Scouts  and 
Girl  Scouts,  etc.,  should  be  able  to  turn  to  the  schools  with  concrete  proposals 
for  cooperative  effort,  and  find  a  ready  and  eager  force  to  work  with.  In  fact,  it 
should  not  be  left  to  these  agencies  to  discover  by  themselves  how  the  schools 
can  help.  The  teachers,  the  organized  parent  groups  and  the  student  clubs 
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should  themselves  present  to  these  agencies  proposals  for  the  useful  participa¬ 
tion  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  objectives  set  by  civilian  defense  organizations. 
As  the  students  become  an  integral  and  useful  section  of  these  organizations, 
they  will  feel  that  they  are  a  needed  part  of  their  community.  Such  a  feeling 
of  "belonging”  in  the  community  is  a  real  insurance  against  delinquency. 

Training  Man-power 

The  vocational  schools  are  already  playing  an  important  role  in  training 
manpower.  But  they  have  the  equipment  and  the  trained  personnel  to  do 
even  more.  They  can  give  their  students  real  production  experience.  In 
cooperation  with  the  War  Production  Board,  the  Trade  Unions,  the  Red 
Cross,  etc.,  they  can  engage  in  the  actual  production  of  necessary  war 
materials.  This  will  give  the  students  that  sense  of  achievement  which  young 
people  naturally  crave.  Furthermore,  the  vocational  schools  must  more 
rapidly  change  the  training  of  girls  from  tea-room  management,  beauty- 
culture,  etc.,  to  the  industrial  skills  for  which  the  Manpower  Commission  needs 
them.  Through  their  training  of  Negro  boys  and  girls  and  the  insistence  by 
school  placement  bureaus,  on  a  non-discrimination  policy,  they  can  remove 
a  basic  cause  of  delinquency  among  Negro  boys  and  girls- — the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  decent  jobs. 

Parents  Are  Not  Intruders 

One  important  by-product  of  these  new  school-community  ties  should 
be  the  breakdown  of  wrong  attitudes  which  have  grown  up  among  parents 
with  regard  to  their  own  relation  to  the  school.  Too  often,  parents  have  felt 
hesitant  or  fearful  about  appearing  at  the  school  for  consultation,  except  when 
called  for,  or  in  extreme  emergency;  equally  often,  school  authorities  have 
made  the  parent  feel  like  an  "intruder."  The  involvement  of  the  school  in  war 
work  will  furnish  the  basis  for  a  real  and  healthy  relationship  between  the 
school  and  the  parents,  a  relationship  from  which  both  must  inevitably  benefit. 

Democratic  Methods 

The  close  integration  of  the  schools  with  the  democratic  effort  taking 
place  around  them  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  schools  themselves 
functioning  democratically.  A  major  part  of  the  attack  resulting  from  the 
supposed  "delinquency  wave”  has  been  directed  against  the  democratic  forms 
and  procedures  that  already  exist  in  our  schools.  Yet  the  greatest  blow'  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  schools  today  would  be  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  the  democracy  which  they  already  enjoy.  On  the  contrary,  the  problem 
today  is  to  find  ways  and  means  of  deepening  that  democracy,  and  giving  it 
fuller  range  and  meaning. 

A  democratic  relationship  between  supervisors  and  teachers  would  facili¬ 
tate  frank  and  open  discussion  of  behavior  problems  arising  in  the  class- 
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room.  Cordial  and  mutually  respectful  working  relations  have  invariably 
served  to  eliminate  difficulties  that  arise,  or  to  prevent  them  from  reaching 
the  point  where  they  cannot  be  handled  without  resort  to  extreme  measures. 
A  good  many  of  the  classroom  and  curriculum  problems  of  today  are  quite 
new,  and  to  be  handled  adequately  require  serious  discussion  and  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Participation  by  teachers  in  planning  new 
programs  would  insure  a  more  enthusiastic  and  immediate  response.  A 
cooperative  approach  is  indispensable  today.  The  introduction  of  work¬ 
shops,  both  on  a  city-wide  scale  and  for  each  individual  school,  in  which  new 
problems  can  be  worked  out  together  by  teachers,  supervisors,  experts,  parents, 
and  so  on,  would  reduce  the  stresses,  and  move  the  war  work  far  ahead. 

This  is  not  a  vision  of  the  school  of  the  future.  This  is  the  school  we 
must  have  today — a  happier  place  for  the  child;  a  place  which  helps  him 
develop  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  community;  a  place  where 
he  can  make  constructive  contributions  to  the  war  which  is  the  major  factor 
in  our  environment  today,  and  which  the  school  must  help  him  understand; 
a  place  where  he  can  get  the  guidance  and  training  which  will  assure  him  of 
a  useful  place  in  the  armed  forces,  in  civilian  wartime  services,  and  in  the 
post-war  world.  Such  schools  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  problems 
of  maladjustment  and  delinquency.  Such  schools  will  help  us  win  the  war. 
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PROPOSED  PROGRAM 


IT  IS  clear  that  to  remove  the  basic  causes  of  delinquency  and  other  behavior 
problems,  a  long  range  program  of  education,  health  and  social  welfare  is 
necessary.  However,  while  working  toward  these  broad  objectives,  we  present 
the  following  as  immediately  necessary  and  realizable  objectives: 

1.  The  gaining  of  financial  support  for  an  adequate  program  of  child  care 
and  education. 

Pegging  State  Aid  at  1942-43  level. 

Revision  of  Friedsman  State  Aid  Formula. 

Full  educational  appropriations  in  the  city  budget. 

Full  use  of  federal  funds  for  child  care  centers  and  vocational  training. 

2.  The  reduction  of  class  size  to  a  maximum  of  30  pupils  or  less. 

3.  The  immediate  appointment  of  at  least  1,000  regular  teachers  as  well  as 
additional  clerks. 

4.  The  enlargement  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  staff,  and  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  staff  to  each  school  where  they 
shall  function  as  regular  members  of  the  faculty. 

5.  The  establishment  of  an  adequate  health  and  nutrition  program  in  each 
school. 

Medical  and  dental  care  for  all  children. 

Expansion  of  the  penny  milk  program. 

Rapid  expansion  of  the  hot  lunch  program — planning  for  eventual 
provision  of  lunches  for  all  school  children,  free,  or  at  small  cost. 

6.  The  establishment  of  Child  Care  centers  for  pre-school  age  children. 

7.  The  establishment  of  an  after-school  recreation  and  leisure  time  program; 
coordination  of  school  activities  with  junior  divisions  of  neighborhood 
organizations  like  C.D.V.O.,  A.W.V.S.,  etc. 

8.  The  provision  of  means  for  the  continual  revision  of  the  school  curriculum 
to  meet  changing  war  needs. 

Extension  of  the  Activity  Program. 

Wider  application  of  the  High  School  Victory  Corps. 

Further  development  of  the  workshop  technique  to  obtain  full 
teacher  participation  in  curriculum  revision. 

Extension  of  vocational  training  to  academic  schools. 
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Extension  of  democratic  methods  of  curriculum  revision  along  the 
lines  of  the  workshop  technique. 

9-  A  reorganization  of  the  vocational  school  program;  their  use  for  pro¬ 
duction  for  war  needs;  greater  emphasis  on  the  training  of  girls  for  war¬ 
time  industrial  production. 

10.  City-wide  planning  non  for  summer  care  and  activities  of  school  children. 

Recreational  and  civilian  defense  activities  for  all  children. 

Work  on  farms  and  in  factories  for  older  boys  and  girls  planned 
with  the  War  Manpower  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

11.  Full  use  of  the  school  plant  for  recreation,  adult  education,  and  com¬ 
munity  activities. 

12.  The  setting  up  of  a  city  wide  committee  to  coordinate  the  work  of  all 
institutions  and  agencies  concerned  with  the  health,  welfare,  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  youth. 
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